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book is as enthralling as the liveliest fiction. This may be the reason it has 
already reached a third printing. It has in it, this " Life of Voltaire," the 
material of a dozen novels, a score of dramas and a century of poems. 



Lord Chatham: His Early Life and Connections. By Lord Rose- 
bery. New York : Harper & Brothers, 1910. 

Quite as much as the poet, the true biographer is born and not made. 
Above all else, he must have the sense of personality, and given this, a man 
can make the dullest life of vital moment, while without it the life of the 
greatest genius may be so sterilized as to be worthless. Happy, then, is 
the public man who has Lord Rosebery for his biographer. Though the 
materials for an orthodox biography are all so meagre, nevertheless Lord 
Rosebery's " Chatham " is much more than a " torso," as the biographer 
modestly calls it. The biographer is himself so able, is so steeped in a 
knowledge of the times and of the men who made the times, has so un- 
mistakably this rare sense of personality, that he has evoked a fairly 
distinct and very " questionable shape." The materials may be slight, yet 
the author has so skilfully used them as to make a constant appeal to the 
interest and imagination of the reader; and this "Early Life" has one 
of the most delightful qualities of either history or fiction — it is suggestive. 
Lord Rosebery has so charged his subject with his own fine sagacity that 
whatever is lacking of Pitt is made up for by Rosebery. Successfully to 
be the historian of either a single life or of an epoch a man must be born 
— in Scott's phrase — " a citizen of the world " ; must have at every point 
the human touch, the human interest. To such an one men may be dull 
relatively, but never absolutely, and it is this lambent, flame-like interest 
in life, in men, that makes delightful these pages. Any man who could 
do justice to George II has accomplished an historical and intellectual feat 
and Lord Rosebery has achieved even this. Being an heir of the Whig 
traditions, Lord Rosebery's own political acumen and actual experience are 
ably seconded by an admirable temper and unusual wit and humor. His 
descriptive analysis, his vivid portrayal of individuals and groups — as of 
the Grenville Brothers, for instance — his penetrating comment and fine 
historic sense, would enliven and illumine any subject. Su mm ing up his 
account of the Grenvilles, he says : " It is a singular story ; there is nothing 
like it in the history of England; it resembles rather the persistent annals 
of the hive." 

The turbulent Pitts, thriving apparently upon internal dissensions, with 
their touch of genius allied to insanity, are all memorable. Perhaps they 
seemed more intractable than they really were, since they did all their 
quarrelling in public, but even so they were a most irascible and incalculable 
race. Ann Pitt, with her unsheathed wit and sharp-edged mind, too clever 
and formidable for " human nature's daily food," born for society as 
William for public life, is quite as interesting as her famous brother. Their 
temperamental and intellectual likeness, the deep mutual love which evi- 
dently brightened and sweetened their early years, give a sense of tragedy 
to the estrangement — far greater on her part than on his — which followed. 
Love of this sister seems to have been the real affection of Chatham's life. 
For his marriage, whatever may have been the devotion of his wife, was 
evidently to him much more of an alliance than a union. " My brother, 
who has always seemed to guess and understand all I felt of every kind," 
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Ann wrote in 1757, a sentence which is a clew to all. For such a feeling 
bespeaks hearts and minds that are attuned. And Lord Rosebery is right 
to dwell at some length upon this happier time of their lives. It is, indeed, 
as he says, " invaluable to a student of Pitt's career. It lights up the only 
expressed tenderness in his life; it is the one relief to his sombre nature; 
it is the sole record that we have of the unbending of that grim and stately 
figure." 

Certainly the family temper and want of self-control may account for 
Chatham's stern self-repression and reserve, on the one hand, but, on the 
other, it would seem as if his nearest and dearest, they who came most 
immediately in contact with him, were not people of the " experiencing 
mind." For whether a man successfully hides himself or eludes observation 
depends upon his associates. It was a very formal age and one in which 
the little touches that tell so much were loftily ignored. Think how much 
of what we know is due to Walpole, born gossip that he was, in addition 
to all his other gifts. Then the circumstances of Chatham's political life, 
his enforced political associations and entangling political alliances, all 
tended to throw him back upon himself rather than to draw him out. Yet 
his character is everywhere subtly suggested, though not revealed, sup- 
positions are warranted, but not pressed too closely, in this fascinating 
study. Lord Rosebery has clearly recognized the necessary limitations of 
his subject and yet has done his materials full justice. For lightness of 
touch and clearness of vision, for the much in little, the characterization 
of George II is an admirable piece of historical and political discrimination 
and judgment; it really restores the balance of historic truth. And how 
easily does Lord Rosebery take all Carlyle up when he says " hero worship 
makes bad history." So the swift and accurate delineation of the middle 
part of the eighteenth century, with its befuddling, stupid and greedy 
wars, is a positive boon to the general reader. For it is always a delight 
and a profit to have history taken from the category of duty and have it 
placed in that of pleasure. To be thus made partaker of Lord Rosebery's 
knowledge, fine temper and delightful, clarifying humor is a great favor. 
May he generously increase our obligations by adding a necessary second 
volume of Pitt's later life to this of his earlier and ascending years. 



The Japanese Letters of Lafcadio Heaen. Edited by Elizabeth 
Bisland. New York : Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1910. 

When the first two volumes of Lafcadio Hearn's " Letters " were pub- 
lished some years ago, they took place at once among the great letters of 
the last century, rich in personal memoirs and delightful correspondence. 
The " Letters " of Hearn rank with the letters of Robert Louis Stevenson, 
Edward Fitzgerald, the Carlyles, the Brownings, Keats and Shelley. In- 
deed, for sheer charm and valuable content they totally outrank the letters 
of Shelley and Keats, which are chiefly valuable as furnishing data of 
notable personalities. 

It is sufficient to say of these last letters of Lafcadio Hearn that they 
are equal to the first instalment. The present volume consists chiefly of 
Hearn's letters to Professor Basil Hall Chamberlain and were sent from 
Kumamoto when the first fine frenzy of Hearn's delight in Japanese life 
was cooling. They are of especial worth as being written to a trusted and 
congenial friend, interested in just the same exotic and rare matters of 



